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the mind and those of behavior. The self-reflective spirit can swiftly turn narcissistic, 
and although Guido may confront his inner world, he fails to confront his social obli- 
gations.” Or, as a psychiatrist objected to me: “He has failed to integrate reality and 
fantasy.” This is all true—no confronting of social obligations, no integration of the 
real and the unreal, and plenty of escapism. I didn’t for a minute believe that Guido 
had changed: the reconciliation with his wife—he asks her if their marriage can’t be 
“saved” and she replies, “I can try if you will help me”—was unintegrated fantasy, as 
was the affectionate kiss he gives his mistress. On the plane of real behavior, his wife 
will continue to be censorious, his mistress will continue to be vulgar, and he will 
continue to betray both of them and will still greedily try to get love without giving 
love. The most that has happened in the “real” world is that Guido has achieved some 
insight—“I am what I am and not what I want to be”—which may or may not influ- 
ence his future behavior; probably not. But he has triumphed in the “unreal” world 
of fantasy, which for him is the real one, since it is there he creates. In the sphere of 
the imagination, he has faced up to his problems and resolved them, for there he has 
made a work of art that hangs together and is consistent with itself. (I could never 
understand why “art for art’s sake” is usually sneered at—for what better sake?) All 
through 842 Guido (and Fellini) are escaping from one kind of reality, but only in 
order to rush boldly and recklessly, into another kind, the artist’s kind. In this sense, 
the finale is consistent with what has gone before—and, in fact, its logical conclu- 
sion. 

IV John Francis Lane wrote in a recent issue of Sight and 
Sound: “I’m afraid that however fond we may be of the director of I Vitelloni we are 
not really deeply concerned about his intellectual and sexual fetishes. Fellini has been 
too honest, too courageous, too sincere. He has made a film director’s notebook, and 
I am not surprised that directors everywhere (even those who usually hate Fellini’s 
films) love this picture.” I think the implication of self-indulgent narcissism in the first 
sentence is wrong. Granted that, as Fellini was the first to insist—‘“more than a 
confession . . . my testament—Guido is himself and 8% is his own Life and 
Hard Times, I think the miracle is how tough-minded his autobiography is, how he has 
been able to see himself at a distance, neither self-sparing nor self-flagellating, a won- 
derful Latin moderation throughout, realistic and ironic. Guido’s hat, for instance, 
clerical black but worn at a lady-killing slant and with a worldly twist, is a perfect 
symbol of Fellini’s own ambivalent feelings about the Church. Or there is the clowning 
he often uses to preserve his humanity in the movie jungle, such as kneeling between 
the marble lions at the foot of the hotel’s grand stairway, salaaming and ululating 
gibberish salutations to the producer making his stately descent. Nothing duller than 
someone else’s fetishes and neuroses, agreed, but I think in 8% Fellini has found the 
objective forms in which to communicate his subjective explorations. 

A major theme of the film is aging, which obviously worries Fellini. He expresses 
it not in Bergmanesque symbols or narcissistic musings, but in episodes that arise 
naturally out of the drama: the elderly patients lining up for the curative waters; the 
senile cardinal; Guido’s friend, the aging diplomat (who looks very much like him, 
with a decade or two added) who is divorcing his wife to marry one of his daughter’s 
school friends and whom we see, doggedly jaunty, doing the twist with his nymphet 
fiancée, sweat pouring from a face set in an agonized grin; the aging actress who 
desperately cries out to Guido as he tries to escape politely: “I am a very passionate 
woman—you'll see!”; the magician reading the dowager’s thoughts: “You would like 
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